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The Seeedmen’s Bulletin. 


The AMERICAN FREEDMEN’S BULLETIN is designed 
to furnish such intelligence from the field of labor in 
the South as will best illustrate the physical, social 
and moral condition and wants of the Colored People; 
the nature and success of the work of the Commis- 
sions among them; and to note whatever of interest 
may transpire in connection with the Commissions in 
the North, and thus give to the public the data from 
which correct and intelligent views may be formed 
of the great work of benevolence that God has laid 
upon the American people. 








ALL CoMMUNICATIONS relating to the BULLETIN, 
to secure attention, may be ressed—“‘ Rev. J. M 
Walden, D. D., Box 2747, Chicago, Ill.,” or * Rev. 
R. S. Rust, D. D., Box 982, Cincinnati, 0.” Enclos- 
ures of money are at the risk of the senders. 

Any accredited agent of the American Freedmen’s 
Aid Commission is authorized to receive subscriptions 
and receipt for the same. 

Officers of recognized auxiliaries are requested to 
interest themselves in extending our circulation. All 
lists of names, however, must be accompanied by the 
money. 


TERMS. 

The BULLETIN will be sent free to each person 
donating not less than $5.00 to the American Freed- 
men’s Aid Commission. 
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FROM GEN. FISK 
NASHVILLE, June 23, 1866. 
Rev. R.8. Rust, D. D.: 
| Allow me to express in behalf of 
| the Freedmen of my District, my most hearty 
| thanks for the valuable and timely services 
|rendered ‘my people” by your Commission. 
|The good you have accomplished cannot be 
j}estimated. Push on thecolumns. Zducate— 
| EpUCATE—EDUCATE. 
| The Fisk School isa great success—white 
| folks say so—and all the Freedmen respond, 
amen. God bless the Western Freedmen’s 
Aid Commission, and all Commissions that 
help the needy and ignorant. 
Yours faithfully, 
Cuirnton B. Fisx, 
Bvt. Maj. Gen’l, Ass’t Com. 


| 


THE BULLETIN. 


The publication of the BULLETIN was under- 
taken to furnish a paper containing informa- 
tion in regard to the work of Freedmen’s Aid 
Societies, in detail and more specific than was 
likely to appear in the columns of the news- 
papers. The issue was only designed to be 
| occasional, but for some time past it has been 
|published each month with an exception or 
two. Annual Members of the Commission 
(those who contribute $5 to its funds) and 
subscribers for the BULLETIN are each entitle, 
to twelve consecutive numbers and will 
receive them. In view of the changes in or- 
| ganization, which were being effected in May 
}and June, there has been no publication dur- 
| ing the latter month. 

‘Fhe union that has now been effected among 
the Freedmen’s Aid Societies, and the in- 
creasing interest of the public in the efforts 
being made for the redemption of Southern 
society from the fearful evils of slavery, will 
now warrant us in publishing this paper 
regularly every month. It already has a 
e‘veulation of ten thousand, and we expect 
the number of subscribers will be increased, 








19 | there being persons in every neighborhood who 


| wish to possess themselves of the information 
|that this paper furnishes. The proceeds of 
{the publication go to the aid of our work. 
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STATEMENT OF THE AMERICAN FREEDMEN’S UNION COMMISSION~— 
WESTERN DEPARTMENT. 


—-> 


The Societies in the East and West which have labored independently in behalf of the Freedmen, during 
the past three years or more, have formed a substantial union under the title of the AMERICAN FREEDMEN’s 
Union Commission. This Commission comprises all the benevolent movements of the country for the 
education and elevation of the Freedmen, except such as are prosecuted under the direction or in the 
interests of religious denominations for missionary purposes. 

Since the necessity for the Christian and Sanitary C issions ceased, the cause of the Freedmen remains 
the only general and national work of benevolence, growing out of the war, to enlist the sympathies and 
engage the efforts of the whole people without reference to party or denomination, and it is believed that 
the friends of humanity, including the Christian Church whose denominational branches are so generally 
represented in the American Freedmen’s Union Commission, will regard this union and fraternization of 
societies with special favor. 

The Western Freedmen’s Aid Commision at Cincinnati, and the Northwestern at Chicago, have become 
respectively the Western and Northwestern Branches. The Indiana Freedmen’s Aid Commission having 
closed its Jabors, these Branches form the Western Department of the national society, to which has been 
assigned nearly the entire work, North and South, in the Western and Mississippi States. 

The Western Department now presents the following summary of Reports for the past school year: 

The contributions received by its constituent societies during the year have been as follows: 

$116,839.53 
goose ce sosveee 185,184.37 
Total for the year............ evpcsesegee papecerese — —— $02,023. 


Our work naturally divides itself into two great branches, viz: that of Physical Relief; and that of 
Education. 














PHYSICAL RELIEF. 


This work consists of ministering, as far as we have the means, to the wants of the Freed people, but 
especially to the wants of the following classes among them, viz: the aged and infirm who are without 
homes; children who have been made orphans by slavery and the war; women with helpless families—the 


wives and children of soldiers who have fallen in battle—or others in destitute circumstances. 

In this work of humanity, stores have been applied, during the year, to the value of $200,000, including 
those purchased but not including the value of 1500 bushels of corn, (received in answer to a special appeal 
and forwarded mainly to the destitute in Alabama.) Nearly two-thirds of all receipts including the 
estimated value of Stores, have been applied to the mitigation of suffering among the Freedmen of the 
Mississippi Valley. 

EDUCATION. 


The aim has been to locate as many Schools and maintain as many Teachers among the Freed people, as 
could possibly be supported in addition to the work of Relief that seemed to be required. During the year, 
we have had 126 Teachers in the field, distributed as follows: 9 in Kentucky; 42 in Tennessee; 17 in Ala- 
bama; 23 in Mississippi; 4 in Louisiana; 11 in Arkansas; 11 in Missouri; 5 in Kansas; 3 in Illinois, and 1 
in Indiana. 

It has been the policy to maintain Schools at the more important cities, the t of cial and 
political and moral influence; hence the larger proportion of our Teachers have been employed at Mobile 
and Montgomery, Ala.; Natchez and Vicksburg, Miss.; Little Rock and Helena, Ark.; Memphis, Nash- 
ville, Chattanooga and Knoxville, Tenn. 

The highest number of pupils in our Schools, at any one time, has been about eight thousand. But, 
because of the unsettled condition of the Freed people, and changes to which our work is incident, it is 
estimated that not less than twelve thousand different pupils have been under the instruction of our Teach- 
ers during the year. 

There has been expended in this work of Education, $47,578 45, (including the salaries and expenses of 
Matrons and others in the Orphan Asylums,) showing that more than two-thirds of the cash expenditures 
have been devoted to those agencies of civilization, upon the success of which the future of our country so 


largely depends. 





MORAL INFLUENCE. 


The constant purpose has been to prosecute this two-fold work, so as to promote the moral elevation of 
the Freed people. To this end great care has been taken in the selection of Teachers and Agents. More 
than ore hundred Christian men and women have been employed under our auspices; teaching in Day- 
Schools, in Sabbath-Schools, and as opportunity offered, visiting among and ministering to the wants of 
the poor and the needy—everywhere exerting a positive religious influence—everywhere exemplifying the 
spirit of Evangelical Christianity. God has blessed our labors; the Freed people have rejoiced in what we 
have done for them; and, we believe, that the highest interests of our country have been furthered by our 


efforts. 
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THE AMERICAN FREEDMEN’S 
UNION COMMISSION, 

The relief and elevation of the Freedmen is 
one of the grand charities incident to the war 
by which our nationality has been preserved, 
and slavery overthrown. The magnitude of 
this work of benevolence, and its catholic and 
national character, have prompted frequent 
efforts on the part of its friends to secure a 
national and catholic organization for its more 
efficient and successful prosecution. The 
unexpected changes in associations which have 
resulted from these efforts require explana- 
tion. 

The first movement toward a union of the 
Freedmen Aid societies was made in Washing- 
ton City, in December, 1863, by a delegated 
committee representing the principal societies 
of the country. This was followed by other 
movements, both in the East and West, and 
these resulted in the American Freedmen’s 
Aid Commission. This was organized in 


September, 1865, with its central office in 
New York City, and comprised an Eastern and 
Western Department, the better to adapt it to 
the magnitude of the work and the extent of 


the country. There was a formal adhesion by 
all the Freedmen’s Aid societies, East and 
West; to this national association. 

Soon.after the new Commission had been 
constituted, formal negotiations between it 
and the American Union Commission were 
begun ; several conferences in regard to the 
matter were held in New York, by which a 
plan of union was adopted, and a new associ- 
ation formed under the title of the American 
Freedmen’s and Union Commission. For 
reasons which the leading societies of the 
West regarded as imperative, they could not 
accept the new union in the form in which it 
was presented. An earnest desire to adjust 
the differences that existed, prompted the 
several societies to send delegates to a Con- 
vention held in Cleveland in May. 

The Convention was in session two days, 
(the 16th and 17th;) the whole subject was 
thoroughly canvassed; a Constitution and 
form of Association agreed to, (the Constitution 
of the American Freedmen’s and Union Com- | 
mission being taken as the basis,) and the 
action referred to the several societies of the 
country for their consideration. The doings 
of the Convention have been ratified by every 





considerable association throughout the North, 


and we may say with assurance that we have 
a national association just such as the extent 
and nature of our work has long needed. 


THE WESTERN DEPARTMENT. 


The Western and Northwestern Commis- 
sions having formed a union prior to the 
Cleveland Convention, have deemed it best to 
continue said union by constituting it the 
Western Department of the American Freed- 
men’s Union Commission. While this secures 
an official as well as a fraternal relation to the 
Eastern societies, it guarantees a harmonious 
co-operation among bodies that are contiguous, 
which will add both strength and efficiency. 

The one purpose has been to simplify the 
whole machinery—to reduce the number of 
officers, and to unify the work as far as prac- 
ticable in an organization covering an ex- 
tended territory. The Western Department 
has for its field of collections, seven Western 
States north of the line of the Ohio river, and 
for its field of labor among the Freedmen, 
eight Western and Southern States south of 
the same line. 

For a work of these proportions, an organi- 
zation such as has been effected for the West- 
ern Department seemed indispensable. Fur- 
ther words on this point may not be necessary, 
as the Constitution is published in another 
column, which is the briefest statement that 
can be made of our modes of operation. The 
West now has an agency adequate to the 
great work that she does in behalf of the 
Freedmen of the Mississippi Valley. 


OUR GREAT WANT. 


The Freedmen’s work is in a transition 
state. Formerly, public buildings and the 
vacated residences of rebels were turned over 
to our Commission for the benefit of the 
schools. Many of these have been taken 
from us and restored to their original owners, 
and those that we occupy to-day, may be 
taken away from us to-morrow. The experi- 
ence of the past few months has forced upon 
us the conviction that we must purchase 
property in the South, or the prosperity of 
our schools will be placed in fearful jeopardy. 
We must either buy land and build school- 
houses, or break up our schools, and grace- 
fully retire from the field. 
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The fearful uncertainty of retaining the 
few buildings now occupied by our schools, 
perils their usefulness, and renders them 
immensely less successful than they otherwise 
might be. 

The Government has afforded us some 
assistance in furnishing barracks for which it 
had no further use, but this aid is limited, 
and but little more can be expected. The 
Freedmen are struggling nobly to support 
their families, and can do nothing for the 
erection of school-houses. Help must come 
from abroad, and that right early, or the most 
favorable season for inaugurating a system of 
schools that shall permanently bless this 
neglected people will pass away never to be 
recalled. 

So imperative are the demands upon our 
treasury for the support of teachers, that we 
hesitate to expend any considerable portion of 
our funds in school property, and yet we are 
compelled by the pressing exigencies of the 
ease to do so, or abandon the field, upon the 
eulture of which we have entered with such 
bright prospects of success. We must not 
retreat from this field, waving as it does with 
such a rich and abundant harvest. 


We need immediately twenty thousand 


this noble work. Send in your contributions 
to Levi Coffin, No. 87 West Sixth Street, Cin- 
cinnati, Ohio, and he will see that they are 
| sacredly consecrated to this good work of 
| elevating a long-neglected and deeply-injured 
race. R. 8. Rust, 
July 6th, 1866. F. Sec. A. F. U. Com. 





| APPEAL TO SUNDAY SCHOOLS. 


| Pastors and Superintendents are respect- 
|fully requested to bring the cause of the 
| American Freedmen’s Union Commission be- 
‘fore the Sunday Schools. The Statement 
| published on page 106 gives a brief view of 
| the nature, extent and resulis of the work 
| which this Society is prosecuting in behalf of 
| the people so recently delivered from the 
| house of their bondage. By this providence 
| God has opened a broad field for humane and 
| christian labor, and has laid a solemn and 
| sacred obligation upon our people. The peo- 
| ple have taken hold of the work with a liberal 
hand, and much has been done for the reliet 
| of the needy and the education of the ignorant. 
|The work of Relief is decreasing, but the 
{more hopeful work of Education is only 
begun. 


The desire among the Freedmen for schools 


dollars for the erection of plain school-houses, |;, g)most universal; wherever a school is 
or our schools will be broken up in several | opened, it is at once thronged with scholars: 
places, and the children scattered with no/| the average enrollment in the schools of this 
kind teacher to guide and restrain them. | Commission has been nearly one hundred 
Now we may train these children for Christ | pyrils to each teacher, and the children are 
and the nation; but neglect them, and they | 4. eager to learn as their parents are to place 
will speedily become ignorant criminals, ene- | tem in school. 
mies to our free institutions, and a scourge to | But the Freedmen have entered upon their 
their race. It is better, far better, to invest) freedom so recently that they are still, in 
in schools to prevent the children of the | targe measure, dependent upon the benevo- 
Freedmen being worked up into criminals, |jence of the North for the maintenance of 
than to build jails to reform them. Prevention | ..jo]s among them. The patriotic and relig- 
in this matter is preferable to cure. l|ious public recognize the importance of im- 
Who will aid in erecting these moral light-| proving the opportunities afforded by these 
houses all over the South? In what way can | first few years to direct the civilization and 
we send a wave of healthier influence into the | determine the character of this redeemed 
distant future, than by contributing liberally | race. 
to the erection of school-houses, where the; As the Christian Church is engaging the 
children of the poor Freedmen may be taught | Sunday School children of our land in many 
how to live useful lives, and die triumphant | good works; as the children becoming inter- 
deaths? Everything valuable to the Freed-| ested in the grand movements of our age for 
men clusters around the school-house. It is} the benefit of humanity is not to be questioned 


the emblem of civilization and religion, and 
must be an important instrumentality in the 
regeneration of the South.4 We appeal to the 
friends of humanity and religion to aid us in 


—shall they not have some part in the great 
work which has been specially laid upen our 
nation ? 

Our cause needs the help of the Sunday- 
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school children can render us; it needs the | schools all over the South. Let them be con- 
means they can contribute to aid our work; | ducted in the spirit of Christian love. Teach- 
it will be blest by the sympathy that would |ers should labor to restore, heal and bind up. 
be enlisted—by their taking part in it. We |The Southern States will by and by provide 
therefore appeal to the Officers and Teachers | by law for the education of all.” Until that 
of the Sunday Schools of our country to pre- | time comes, Northern benevolence must sup- 
sent the claims of this Commission and take | ply the means, and Northern teachers con- 
a collection in its behalf, and whatever be the | tinue the work. Not a few of the noble sons 
amount, it will aid and encourage a good |and daughters of the North have already been 


work, 

There is no time in the year when we are 
more pressed for aid than now, when the 
school-year is closing and arrangements are 
to be made for the opening of the next ses- 
sion. We therefore request a collection to be 
made as soon as practicable, and we suggest 
that it be on the last Sabbath of July or first 
Sabbath of August. What shall it be said 
that the Sunday Schools of the West have 
done for the cause of education among the 
two millions of Freedmen in the Mississippi 
Valley ? 

Collections may be sent by express or mail 
to Lsevr Corrixn, General Treasurer, No. 87 
West Sixth-st., Cincinnati, Ohio, or to Rev. 
J. M. Watpen, D. D., Box 2747, Chicago, Il. 


For the Bulletin. 
THE WORK BEFORE US. 

The education of the Freedmen in the 
broadest sense of the term, is doub‘less ihe 
main work in the future of the Freedmen’s 
Union Commission. Food and clothing will be 
needed to some extent. The suffering poor of 
the South will look to the Government for 
food, but clothing must be supplied to a por- 
tion of the old and decrepit for a time, by 
benevolent societies; but the great want 
above all others is the want of knowledge. 
fien’l Fisk writes, ‘‘The colored people will 
be educated. They imperatively demand it. The 
ball set in motion by the societies of the 
North cannot be stopped.” This thirst for 
knowledge seems to pervade all classes, from 
little children to many of threescore years 
and more, and now is the accepted time for 
laborers to enter into this great harvest field. 
The harvest truly is plenteous, but the labor- 
ers are yet but few. 

But laborers cannot work without reward. 
We again quote from General Fisk. He says, 
‘The people of this country should cast their 
gifts into the treasury with a liberal hand 
this year. Push on the columns. Multiply 


| engaged in this work, and many more stand 
| ready to enter into this field of labor which is 
| 80 fast increwsing in extent. The Rev. E. M. 
| Cravath, writing from Nashville, says: “A 
greatly increased force of teachers will be 
required for the coming year. They will be 
| called for by the hundred. The eagerness of 
the people for knowledge is wonderful.” .. . . 
|Many schools have already been established 
| on plantations, and it is thought, that without 
|schools, it will be difficult for planters to 
obtain hands another year. Thus we have 
abundant evidence of the increasing demand 
| for teachers, and the increasing demand for 
means to support them in their labors. 


The query arises is there not one or more 
truly Christian man or woman, in every county 
of the North, properly qualified and ready to 
enter into this field of labor? And is there 
not enough of truly Christian benevolence in 
every county to support one teacher in the 
field, and thus establish a continuous chain 
that will reach from giver to receiver, the 
| links of which will be kept bright by constant 
juse? Says an agent in the field: ‘In order 
that the home interest be maintained and in- 
creased so as to meet the increasing demands 
of the work, a close connexion must be esiab- 
lished between the friends at home and those 
for whom they are laboring. . . . The very 
best teachers should be secured for these 
benevolent schools, for the great object now 
is to train up good teachers. . . 

Therefore let the readers of the BuLLeTiN 
take this matter into serious consideration, 
and see whether there cannot be associations 
formed in every county for the express pur- 
pose of sending and supporting a teacher in 
the field. Jacos 5. WiLLETs. 


COLLECTING AGENTS. 
The names and addresses of the Collecting 
Agents of the Western Department of the A. 
F. U. Commission are as follows: 
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Rev. H. W. Cobb, Chicago, Il. 
David Teed, Rockford, « 
N. Cobb, 
H. H. Benson, Beloit, Wis. 
J. R. Stillwell, Centerville, Ind. 
J. Q. Gibson, Portsmouth, O. 
Samuel Maxwell, Marietta, O. 
J. R. Locke, 
8. Bolles, St. Paul, Minn. 
John Gillespie, Savannah, Il. 
Jacob 8. Willets is a Speciai Agent for the 
Department in Indiana. 


CONSTITUTION OF THE WESTERN 
DEPARTMENT OF THE AMERICAN 
FREEDMEN’S UNION COMMISSION. 


In order to secure the harmonious and effi- 
cient action of the Western Branches of the 
American Freedmen’s Union Commission, the 
following Constitution is adopted for the 
Western Department of said Commission: 


Art. I. This Department shall be composed of 
the Officers and Directors of the Western and North- 
western Freedmen’s Aid Commissions. 


Art. II. The business of this Department shall be 
entrusted to an Executive Committee composed of 
three delegates from each constituent branch, to 
meet annually on or before the first Tuesday of June 
of each year, and at other times upon its own 
adjournment, or by the request of the Board of 
Directors of any constituent branch, of which meet- 
ing ten days’ notice shall be given. 


Arr. III. Sec. 1. The Executive Committee shall 
annually elect the following Officers, who shall be the 
officers of the Department, viz: a President, one or 
more Vice-Presidents, a Recording Secretary, a Treas- 
urer, a General Financial Secretary, and a General 
Field Secretary ; and it shall define the duties of said 
Officers in all cases where they are not defined in the 
Constitution. 

Sec. 2. Decide all questions relating to the general 
policy of the Commission; divide and arrange the 
tields of collection and labor; appoint all collecting 
agents; harmonize the action of the constituent 
branches, and settle all matters of dispute between 
them. 

Sec. 3. Provide and employ such other means, not 
in conflict with the provisions of the Constitution, as 
are needed to promote the object of this Department 
—all collections to be made in the name of the A. F. 
U. Commission. 

ArT. IV. All moneys received shall go into the 
Treasury of this Department, and after the payment 
of salaries and other necessary expenses, all moneys 
and goods shall be equally divided between the 
Western and Northwestern F. A. Commissions. 

Art. V. Each constituent branch shall appoint 
and control and be responsible for the support of its 
own Agents and Teachers in the South. 

Art. VI. Teachers and Agents shall be accredited 
in the name of the American Freedmen’s Union Com- 





mission, their credentials being attested by the Presi- 
dent and one of the Secretaries of the same, and 
countersigned by the Corresponding Secretary of the 
constituent branch from which they issue, provided 
that the credentials of Collecting Agents shall be 
countersigned by the General Financial Secretary. 

ArT. VII. Sec.1. It shall be the duty of the Gen- 
eral Financia] Secretary, whose office shall be in Chi- 
cago, to use all practicable methods of increasing re- 
sources, to superintend the work of collection, and to 
have the supervision of Canvassing A gents and means 
employed for the promotion of collections. He 
shall confer from time to time with the constituent 
branches or their delegates in this Executive 
Committee, and keep them advised as to the 
condition and progress of the work. He shall 
require such Reports from Collecting Agents, Super- 
intendents and Teachers as are necessary for the 
prosecution of his work. He shall submit to the 
Executive Committee a Quarterly Report of the work 
under his charge, and furnish each constituent 
branch with a copy of the same. He shall act under 
the direction of the Executive Committee, and be 
responsible to the same for his official conduct. He 
shall be ex-officio a member of said Committee. 

Sec. 2. The General Field Secretary, whose office 
shall be in Cincinnati, shall superintend the work of 
the Department in the South, and have the super- 
vision of all Superintendents and Teachers, and all 
agencies for the education and physical relief of the 
Freedmen. When necessary, he shall visit the field 
and report the condition of the work in each district 
to the constituent society occupying it, and advise 
with the branches, severally, or with their respective 
delegates in this Executive Committee, as to the con- 
dition and wants of the work. He shall issue such 
rules and regulations as the constituent societies may 
approve for the government of Superintendents and 
Teachers, and require such Reports from them as will 
keep him advised as to the labor of the Teachers, and 
the size, condition and progress of the schools. He 
shall furnish the Executive Committee with Statisti- 
cal and Genera] Reports of the work under his charge, 
showing the operations of each constituent society 
separately, and shall furnish a copy of the same to 
each constituent branch. He shall labor under and 
be responsible to the Executive Committee, of which 
Committee he shall be ex-officio a member. 

Sec. 3. The Treasurer shal] keep an accurate ac- 
count of all moneys and goods received, recording 
the name and address of each donor where the same 
is given. At the close of each month, he shall, after 
paying the salaries and current expenses of the Gen- 
eral Financial and Field Secretaries, and the current 
expenses of the Commission, (including the expendi- 
tures for all collecting agencies,) apportion the 
moneys and goods on hand to the constituent 
branches according to the directions of the Executive 
Committee; notify them of the amount in their favor, 
and pay the same over to each branch on the order 
of its Treasurer. He shall furnish a detailed Monthly 
Report of all the Receipts, and make a Quarterly 


Report of all Receipts and Expenditures, copies of 


which shall be furnished to each constituent branch. 

Art. VIII. This Constitution may be altered or 
amended upon the recommendation of the Executive 
Committee, with the approval of all the constituent 
branches. 
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LOUISIANA. 


A most serious reaction has followed the 
system for the education of the Freedmen 
inaugurated by General Banks in Louisiana. 
Created by military authority end sustained 
by the same, the system became no part of 
the civil and political organism of the State: 
and as a result, its efficiency depended upon 
the character of those in command of the 
District, and its existence was limited by the 
duration of the war. The system began to 
decay soon after its master-spirit, Gen. Banks, 
was removed ; its vitality ebbed with every 
succeeding change, and with the close of the 
war, and the withdrawal of the national 


forces, it became a lifeless and fruitless thing. 
' 


The existence of this system and the large 
promise it et first gave of extensive usefulness 
—the expectations it seemed to justify that the 
Freedmen of Louisiana would be amply pro- 
vided with schools and teachers — inclined 
benevolent associations to seek other and 
more neglected, and hence, more inviting 
fields. As a consequence, the charities of 
the North have been applied to the support of 
schools and teachers in adjoining States, 


apparently to the neglect of the Freedmen of | 


Louisiana. It is now certain that the benevo- 
lence of the North should extend its work to 
this State, aiding and encouraging the efforts 
of the colored people and their friends. 


The following letter states the facts as they 


exist: 
New ORLEANS, June 21st, 1866. 

We who labor for the education of the 
freed children in this State, have waited long 
but in vain for help for our schools. Many of 
our schools have been abandoned. Out of the 
4000 children who attended them in January 
but 400 are now in attendance. Why you 
ask? Because we have no money. Our last 
resort was the organization of an Educational | 
Relief Association, which is auxiliary to the 
Freedmen’s Bureau. This meets the appro- 
bation of Capt. A. G. Studer, Gen’l Supt. of 
Education for the State of Louisiana. He 
feels rather slighted that, from all the means 
donated in his State, (lowa,) not even a small 
portion of it is sent to this State, to aid him 
in his great work of re-establishing these 
schools upon the basis which Gen Banks 
placed them—or even preserving a nucleus 
until we gain the Appropriation Act. 

Capt. Studer is devoting his whole energy 
to this work, but his efforts are wellnigh use- 
less for want of funds. There are too many 
indigent children here whose fathers ‘‘ made 
way for liberty and died,” or whose parents 


for the education of white children—while 
|their offspring remain in ignorance and deg- 
|radation, for us to do otherwise than appeal 
for material aid. Our teachers receive a sal- 
fary, not from the Government, but from the 
| $1.50 per month tuition fee of their pupils, 
| which salary is inadequate in many instances 
|to pay their board. The numbers attending 
our schools are reduced from 4000 to 400. 
Our teachers from over a hundred to ten. 
|The rebels are getting back their property or 
| demanding pay for the same. The need of 
| education is every day more apparent amongst 
ithese people, and means proportionately 
jscarce. Will you not send us immediate 
assistance? Very respectfully yours, 
E. G. Higuaare. 
Cor. Sec’y Ed. Relief Assoc’n, New Orleans, La. 


| 
| 





HOMESTEADS FOR FREEDMEN. 
Wak Dep't, Bureau oF R., F. anv A. L.,)} 
WASHINGTON, July 2, 1866. j 

| Circular, No. 7. 

The attention of the Ass’t Commissioners 
of the States of Mississippi, Louisiana, Arkan- 
sas and Florida, is called to an Act of Congress 
for the disposal of the public lands, ‘for 
homestead actual settlement,” in those States, 
approved by the President, June 21st, 1866. 

the provisions of this Act, Freedmen, 
}and Whites who can take an oath that they 
have not borne arms against the United States, 
j have the exclusive right till Jan. 1, 1867, of 
| entering public lands in the following manner: 
| The applicant must make affidavit that he 
jis at the head of a family, or is twenty-one 
| years of age, or shall have performed service 
|in the army or navy of the United States, and 
|that such application is for his exclusive use 
jand benefit, and that said entry is made for 
jthe purpose of actual settlement and cultiva- 
tion, and not either directly or indirectly for 
the use or benefit of any other person or per- 
sons whomsoever; and upon filing the said 
affidavit with Register or Receiver of public 
lands at the land office of the District in which 
the lands are located, and the payment of five 








| dollars, the applicant can enter not more than 


eighty acres of land and take immediate pos- 
session. 

If at the end of five years the land has 
been held and cultivated by the applicant, a 
patent giving him full right and legal title to 
the land will be issued upon the payment of 
five dollars. 

Assistant Commissioners should make them- 
selves familiar with all the provisions of this 
Act intended to extend the privilege of 
securing Homesteads from public lands to 
loyal whites and freedmen; giving them till 
Jan. 1st, 1867, special opportunities of obtain- 
ing homes by the mere act of settlement and 
payment of five dollars, secure from any 
interference likely to occur. Information of 
the location and quality of lands, the manner 





are taxed to the uttermost to pay a school-tax 





of entry, the advantage of this offer of the 
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Government, the increased security, and many 
reasons for companies of these people entering 
lands lying contiguous, should be collected 
and presented in the strongest manner. 
Public lands can be entered at the following 
land offices located in the States named: 
Alabama—Montgomery; Mississippi—Jackson; 
Louisiana—New Orleans; Arkansas—Little 
Rock, Washington and Clarksville; Florida 
—Tallehassee. 0. O. Howarp, 
Major General, Commissioner. 


SCHOOLS IN MISSOURI. 


The Executive Committee of the Iowa 
Yearly Meeting of Friends for the relief of 
the Freedmen has been co-operating efficiently 
with the N. W. F. A. Commission during the 
past year, and has prosecuted most of the 
work in the state of Missouri. The General 
Agent, Isaac T. Gipson, has submitted a 
Report of the work under his supervision, 
from which we make some interesting extracts. 

He located schools at St. Joseph, Weston, 
Springfield, Sedalia, Columbia, Mexico and 
Macon. At these points ten teachers were 
engaged. He also established a school with 
two teachers at Atchison, Kansas, making a 
total of twelve teachers and nine schools 
under the auspices of the Iowa auxiliary 
society. Had we space we would publish the 
entire Report. The following extracts must 


suffice: 
SPRINGFIELD. 


At the earnest solicitation of the Commis- 
sioner of the Freedmen’s Bureau at St. Louis 
and becoming satisfied it was right to do so, a 
school was opened the 4th of 12th month at 
Springfield, in southwest Missouri. 

We approached this place by 120 miles of 
staging over a rough and mountainous coun- 


ry. 
The following favorable notice of a school 


Those of our citizens who are interested in the ele- 
vation of the freed people, will be glad to learn that 
aschool has been opened under the auspices of the 
** Towa Friends’ Freedman‘’s Aid Commission,” and 
** Northwestern Freedman’s Aid C ission.”’ 

Two ladies, Miss Emeline Howard and Miss 
Letitia Townsend, have received certificates from 
these Associations, empowering them to act as teach- 
ers, and to report in detail the condition of the 
colored population of Springfield, in order that 
proper assistance may be rendered whenever it is 
needed, in the supply of physical wants, as well as to 
afford opportunities for the education of those so 
lately freed from bondage, who have heretofore been 
denied the blessings of] instruction. The school, 
which is held in the upper part of the building on the 
Berry Farm, formerly used as a Military Hospital, 
numbers already one hundred and fifty pupils, all of 
whom show a most grateful appreciation of these 
efforts on their behalf, by their unexceptionable 
behavior, and earnest interest in their studies. 

A visit to the school will pay those who desire to 
see for themselves how the g work is progressing, 
and we doubt not the excellent ladies who have 
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charge of this undertaking, will extend a cordial 
welcome to al]. They have sacrificed the comforts 
and luxuries of a retined home, and the society of a 
cultivated circle of friends, to minister for a time to 
the ignorant and neglected. Can we do less than 
aceord to them our friendly sympathy and gratitude 
in the midst of their arduous labors? 


The location of Springfield makes it a gate- 
way through which nearly all the emigration 
North or South flows. 

The thousands of slaves taken from Mis- 
souri to Texas during the war for security, 
are left there by their old masters who are 
generally returning. The Texans are treating 
those former slaves with great cruelty, com- 
pelling them to flee the state; many of them 
have been most cruelly murdered for not so 
doing. Humanity revolts at the recital of 
the atrocities perpetrated on those innocent 
and defenceless creatures. At Springfield, 
arrivals of those escaping, starving and 
nearly naked, have been occurring all winter. 
Our teachers provided temporarily relief for 
a large number, furnishing houses, fuel, food. 
clothing and bedding for about thirty of the 
worst cases—mostly orphans. 

The demand for labor was over supplied— 
many offered to work for their bread, but 
none to employ them. At a period of the 
greatest distress, the funds in the hands of 
our teachers were exhausted; their situation 
was extremely trying—without the means to 
alleviate the suffering around them or provide 
bread for those little orphans they had rescued 
from the winter’s blast, nor could they flee 
the country to avoid the appeals of those in 
great need. True to the instincts of their 
nature, they made heavy drafts on their own 
wardrobes in trying to clothe those perishing 
children. To them, the Society and friends 
of suffering humanity, owe a debt of gratitude 
for so nobly and well under such circumstan- 
ces, remaining so faithful to their trust. 

The economy and good management of this 
work by those girls, would be highly credit- 
able to those of large experience and riper 
years. 

Believing that an “Orphan Home” should 


be maintained at this point for some years, I 
: 66: Spy - 2 | had good grounds to expect the donation of 
ooen egpenred m the “iors Byetiinen; [this commodious Government building with 


some land to our Society for an institution of 
that kind; but the President’s veto of the 
Freedmen’s Bureau Bill, prevented the con- 
summation of that desirable object. Our 
duty remains the same, which I trust we will 
not neglect, because he has proved recreant to 
a down-trodden people. A school was opened 
last summer in the colored church at Spring- 
field, but such a nuisance could not then be 
tolerated, the building was burned in conse- 
quence. 

On account of the present school being in 
a less public place, and there being some 
improvement in the moral tone of society, the 
opposition consists mostly in the usual epithets 
of “nigger teacher” and “nigger equality,” 
when our teachers have occasion to mingle 
among the people. 
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The Commissioner of the Bureau at St. | the blacks, than between the former slaves 


Louis, kindly placed at my disposal some} 
packages of blankets and second-hand soldiers’ 
clothing, ‘to be distributed to Freedmen and 

tefugees where most needed. Eight boxes 
were accordingly sent to Springfield, where 


they arrived on New Year’s, and were of in- | 
valuable service in providing for the orphans | 


and others in distress. 
EVENING SCHOOLS. 


Evening schools have been kept up, (though 
not regularly) at all points except Columbia, 
where the personal danger was so imminent 
that the effort was not made, At Mexico the 
threats and demonstrations were too perilous 
to continue it. At Sedalia and Weston, col- 
ored men tried their hand successfully with 
some assistance and encouragement. But 
few persons have the physical endurance to 
teach an evening session after an exhausting 
day’s labor in a large school. 

The most interesting and beautiful feature 
in this arduous business, is the Sabbath 
schools in which our teachers at all stations 
are Superintendents or take a leading part. 
The «* Morning Dew” has proved a valuable 
auxiliary in the work. 


RESULTS. 


The whole number of scholars who are, 
and have been under the instruction of our 
teachers in the day, evening and Sabbath 
schools, will number about 1500. 

The progress of those pupils in the day 
schools, has been more rapid than perhaps 
any of us would believe without having the 
testimony of our own senses. 

Classes of ten to twenty have been forwarded 
from the Beginner’s Chart to the Second Read- 
¢r in from eight to twelve weeks. Their ad- 
vancement in other branches has been equally 
satisfactory. Their expressions of gratitude, 
and simple manifestations of affection towards 
their teachers, in a measure offset the malig- 
nant sneers and threats of the disciples of 
treason. 

PUBLIC SENTIMENT. 


From those who stole the funds of benevo- 
lent institutions and common schools to enable 
them more effectually to grind the poor, we 
could expect nothing better, but from the 
Radicals of Missouri, who are the professed 
friends of justice, of the friendless of all coun- 
tries and conditions, nothing but active en- 
couragement should be looked for. 

I presume that most of us think that Radi- 
calism represents kindness and sympathy for 
the Freedmen, but that is far from being true 
in Missouri. 

In some instances the loudest and bitterest 
denunciations of negro education, including 
our teachers and schools, curses on the rebels 
and eloquent and pathetic sentiments of loy- 
alty come from the same mouth and nearly in 
the same breath. There is a greater antago- 
nism existing between the poor whites and 








land their masters. That, time and patient 
education can alone eradicate. ’Tis true they 
are opposed to slavery in the abstract, but 
that opposition does not arise from a sense of 
injustice done the blacks by depriving them 
of their freedom, or that they think that race 
fitted for freedom. Slave labor in their esti- 
mation (and truly too) degrades free white 
labor, hence the strong opposition against the 
system on the part of the lower and middle 
classes of whites. They now insist on the 
colonization of the Freedmen and look with 
distrust and disapprobation on the erection 
of churches and school-houses by them or the 
acquiring of real estate, as a token of their 
permanent location and prosperity in this 
country. 

On the other hand we meet with a class of 
former slaveholders and rebels too sometimes 
that treated their slaves humanely, who afford 
us sympathy and encouragement, alleging 
that as the blacks are now free they should 
be educated and fitted for the various duties 
of life, to which situation they are rapidly 
and surely advancing. 


THE FREED PEOPLE. 


Of the thousands of colored people that I 
have seen in Missouri, Kansas and Arkansas, 
I have not seen one that was drunken, (I am 
sorry not to be able to say as much for my 
own color.) They have nearly all left their 
former masters, even when they were used 
quite humanely, alleging that they could not 
realize they were free unless they left their 
masters. 

With one year’s freedom, besides providing 
for their families, many have purchased wagon 
and horses and town-lots, and all of them 
with very few exceptions will take care of 
themselves if situated where they can obtain 
remunerative wages for their labor. 


The Methodist and Baptist societies gener- 
ally and about equally prevail, and I regret 
to say much ill feeling exists among the mem- 
bers of each denomination against the other. 
Religious parents are jealous of the education 
of their children and dislike sending them to 
teachers who are non-professors, or are not 
of their own way of thinking. Care has to 
be taken generally to satisfy them that our 
object was not to draw them away from their 
faith by proselyting to our society, but rather 
to encourage morality and virtue, and a 
knowledge of the christian religion in addi- 
tion to a common school education. Other- 
wise we could not have gained that confidence 
which seems accorded to us all. 

Although enabled to speak thus favorably 
of their condition, no time should be lost in 
educating them up to a higher state of intel- 
ligence, morality and virtue—this can only be 
accomplished speedily by sending missionaries 
among them, who by precept, example and 
divine help, will lead them up to that higher 
life. 
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Government, the increased security, and many 
reasons for companies of these people entering 
lands lying contiguous, should be collected 
and presented in the strongest manner. 
Public lands can be entered at the following 
land offices located in the States named: 
Alabama—Montgomery; Mississippi—Jackson; 
Louisiana—New Orleans; Arkansas—Little 
Rock, Washington and Clarksville; Florida 
—Tallehassee. 0. O. Howarp, 
Major General, Commissioner. 


SCHOOLS IN MISSOURI. 


The Executive Committee of the Iowa 
Yearly Meeting of Friends for the relief of 
the Freedmen has been co-operating efficiently 
with the N. W. F. A. Commission during the 
past year, and has prosecuted most of the 
work in the state of Missouri. The General 
Agent, Isaac T. Gipson, has submitted a 
Report of the work under his supervision, 
from which we make some interesting extracts. 

He located schools at St. Joseph, Weston, 
Springfield, Sedalia, Columbia, Mexico and 
Macon. At these points ten teachers were 
engaged. He also established a school with 
two teachers at Atchison, Kansas, making a 
total of twelve teachers and nine schools 
under the auspices of the Iowa auxiliary 
society. Had we space we would publish the 
entire Report. The following extracts must 
suffice : 

SPRINGFIELD. 


At the earnest solicitation of the Commis- 
sioner of the Freedmen’s Bureau at St. Louis 
and becoming satisfied it was right to do so, a 
school was opened the 4th of 12th month at 
Springfield, in southwest Missouri. 

We approached this place by 120 miles of 


staging over a rough and mountainous coun-|¥ 


ry. 
The following favorable notice of a school 


soon appeared in the ‘‘Springfield Republican: 


Those of our citizens who are interested in the ele- 
vation of the freed people, will be glad to learn that 
a school has been opened under the auspices of the 
** Towa Friends’ Freedman’s Aid Commission,” and 
‘+ Northwestern Freedman’s Aid Commission.” 

Two ladies, Miss Emeline Howard and Miss 
Letitia Townsend, have received certificates from 
these Associations, empowering them to act as teach- 
ers, and to report in detail the condition of the 
colored population of Springfield, in order that 
proper assistance may rendered whenever it is 
needed, in the supply of physical wants, as well as to 
afford opportunities 
lately freed from bondage, who have heretofore been 
denied the blessings of] instruction. The school, 
which is held in the upper part of the building on the 
Be Farm, formerly used as a Military Hospital, 
numbers already one hundred and fifty pupils, all of 
whom show a most grateful ——— on of these 
efforts on their behalf, by their unexceptionable 
behavior, and earnest interest in their studies. 

A visit to the school will pay those who desire to 
see for themselves how the g: work is progressing, 
and we doubt not the excellent ladies who have 
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charge of this undertaking, will extend a cordial! 
welcome to al]. They have sacrificed the comforts 
and luxuries of a retined home, and the society of a 
cultivated circle of friends, to minister for a time to 
the ignorant and neglected. Can we do less than 
accord to them our friendly sympathy and gratitude 
in the midst of their arduous labors? 


The location of Springfield makes it a gate- 
way through which nearly all the emigration 
North or South flows. 

The thousands of slaves taken from Mis- 
souri to Texas during the war for security, 
are left there by their old masters who are 
generally returning. The Texans are treating 
those former slaves with great cruelty, com- 
pelling them to flee the state; many of them 
have been most cruelly murdered for not so 
doing. Humanity revolts at the recital of 
the atrocities perpetrated on those innocent 
and defenceless creatures. At Springfield, 
arrivals of those escaping, starving and 
nearly naked, have been occurring all winter. 
Our teachers provided temporarily relief for 
a large number, furnishing houses, fuel, food. 
clothing and bedding for about thirty of the 
worst cases—mostly orphans. 

The demand for labor was over supplied— 
many offered to work for their bread, but 
none to employ them. At a period of the 
greatest distress, the funds in the hands of 
our teachers were exhausted; their situation 
was extremely trying—without the means to 
alleviate the suffering around them or provide 
bread for those little orphans they had rescued 
from the winter’s blast, nor could they flee 
the country to avoid the appeals of those in 
great need. True to the instincts of their 
nature, they made heavy drafts on their own 
wardrobes in trying to clothe those perishing 
children. To them, the Society and friends 
of suffering humanity, owe a debt of gratitude 
for so nobly and well under such circumstan- 
ces, remaining so faithful to their trust. 

The economy and good management of this 
work by those girls, would be highly credit- 
able to those of large experience and riper 
ears. 

Believing that an “Orphan Home” should 
| be maintained at this point for some years, I 
| had good grounds to expect the donation of 
this commodious Government building with 
some land to our Society for an institution of 
that kind; but the President’s veto of the 
Freedmen’s Bureau Bill, prevented the con- 
summation of that desirable object. Our 
duty remains the same, which I trust we will 
not neglect, because he has proved recreant to 
a down-trodden people. A school was opened 
last summer in the colored church at Spring- 
field, but such a nuisance could not then be 
tolerated, the building was burned in conse- 
quence. 

On account of the present school being in 
a less public place, and there being some 
improvement in the moral tone of society, the 
opposition consists mostly in the usual epithets 
of “nigger teacher” and “ nigger equality,” 
when our teachers have occasion to mingle 
among the people. 
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The Commissioner of the Bureau at St. | 
Louis, kindly placed at my disposal some} 


packages of blankets and second-hand soldiers’ 


clothing, ‘to be distributed to Freedmen and | 


tefugees where most needed. Eight boxes} 

: ° : | 
were accordingly sent to Springfield, where | 
they arrived on New Year’s, and were of in-| 
valuable service in providing for the orphans | 


and others in distress. 


EVENING SCHOOLS. 


Evening schools have been kept up, (though 
not regularly) at all points except Columbia, 
where the personal danger was so imminent 
that the effort was not made. At Mexico the 
threats and demonstrations were too perilous 
to continue it. At Sedalia and Weston, col- 
ored men tried their hand successfully with 
some assistance and encouragement. But 
few persons have the physical endurance to| 
teach an evening session after an exhausting 
day’s labor in a large school. 

The most interesting and beautiful feature 
in this arduous business, is the Sabbath 
schools in which our teachers at all stations 
are Superintendents or take a leading part. 
The ** Morning Dew” has proved a valuable 
auxiliary in the work. 





RESULTS. 


The whole number of scholars who are, 
and have been under the instruction of our 
teachérs in the day, evening and Sabbath 
schools, will number about 1500. 

The progress of those pupils in the day 
schools, has been more rapid than perhaps 
any of us would believe without having the 
testimony of our own senses. 

Classes of ten to twenty have been forwarded 
from the Beginner’s Chart to the Second Read- 
er in from eight to twelve weeks. Their ad- 
vancement in other branches has been equally 
satisfactory. Their expressions of gratitude, 
and simple manifestations of affection towards 
their teachers, in a measure offset the malig- 
nant sneers and threats of the disciples of 
treason. 

PUBLIC SENTIMENT. 


From those who stole the funds of benevo- 
lent institutions and common schools to enable 
them more effectually to grind the poor, we 
could expect nothing better, but from the 
Radicals of Missouri, who are the professed 
friends of justice, of the friendless of all coun- 
tries and conditions, nothing but active en- 
couragement should be looked for. 

I presume that most of us think that Radi- 
calism represents kindness and sympathy for 
the Freedmen, but that is far from being true 
in Missouri. 

In some instances the loudest and bitterest 
denunciations of negro education, including 
our teachers and schools, curses on the rebels 
and eloquent aud pathetic sentiments of loy- 
alty come from the same mouth and nearly in 
the same breath. There is a greater antago- 





nism existing between the poor whites and 


the blacks, than between the former slaves 
and their masters. That, time and patient 
education can alone eradicate. ’Tis true they 
are opposed to slavery in the abstract, but 
that opposition does not arise from a sense of 
injustice done the blacks by depriving them 
of their freedom, or that they think that race 
fitted for freedom. Slave labor in their esti- 
mation (and truly too) degrades free white 
labor, hence the strong opposition against the 
system on the part of the lower and middle 
classes of whites. They now insist on the 
colonization of the Freedmen and look with 
distrust and disapprobation on the erection 
of churches and school-houses by them or the 
acquiring of real estate, as a token of their 
permanent location and prosperity in this 
country. 

On the other hand we meet with a class of 
former slaveholders and rebels too sometimes 
that treated their slaves humanely, who afford 
us sympathy and encouragement, alleging 
that as the blacks are now free they should 
be educated and fitted for the various duties 
of life, to which situation they are rapidly 
and surely advancing. 


THE FREED PEOPLE. 


Of the thousands of colored people that I 
have seen in Missouri, Kansas and Arkansas, 
I have not seen one that was drunken, (I am 
sorry not to be able to say as much for my 
own color.) They have nearly all left their 
former masters, even when they were used 
quite humanely, alleging that they could not 
realize they were free unless they left their 
masters. 

With one year’s freedom, besides providing 
for their families, many have purchased wagon 
and horses and town-lots, and all of them 
with very few exceptions will take care of 
themselves if situated where they can obtain 
remunerative wages for their labor. 

The Methodist and Baptist societies gener- 
ally and about equally prevail, and I regret 
to say much ill feeling exists among the mem- 
bers of each denomination against the other. 
Religious parents are jealous of the education 
of their children and dislike sending them to 
teachers who are non-professors, or are not 
of their own way of thinking. Care has to 
be taken generally to satisfy them that our 
object was not to draw them away from their 
faith by proselyting to our society, but rather 
to encourage morality and virtue, and a 
knowledge of the christian religion in addi- 
tion to a common school education. Other- 
wise we could not have gained that confidence 
which seems accorded to us all. 

Although enabled to speak thus favorably 
of their condition, no time should be lost in 
educating them up to a higher state of intel- 
ligence, morality and virtue—this can only be 
accomplished speedily by sending missionaries 
among them, who by precept, example and 
divine help, will lead them up to that higher 
life. 
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ONE YEAR’S WORK AT PADUCAH,| thirty, now before you, are in the Third Read- 


KENTUCKY. 


On June 5th, 1865, I became a teacher 
among the Freedmen, knowing little of the 
responsibility, trials and enjoyments before 
me. The only school building then to be ob- 
tained was an old dilapidated tobacco factory, 


destitute of every comfort save ventilation, | 


which was quite sufficient. My pupils were 
mostly in the Primer, (school having opened 
the March previous,) and utterly ignorant— 
with few exceptions—of any true ideas of mor- 
als, manners and cleanliness. Freedom, they 
had but a faint idea of, and regarded it with 
nothing of its true, higher meaning. 

I looked upon these dark, dirty, ignorant 
men and women, boys and girls—but a short 
time since abject slaves—and still the slaves 
of ignorance, with strange and peculiar feel- 
ings. I had not had exalted ideas of the 
African race, though I had always regarded 
slavery as the one great blot on our National 
escutcheon, and would gladly have done any- 
thing in my power to break the fetters and 
set the enthralled free—to make them all they 
were capable of being. Here was an oppor- 
tunity before me, not only to judge fairly for 
myself of their capabilities, but to guide these 
hardly treated, despised outcasts, as it were, 
not only in the ways of worldly wisdom, but 
in the way of truth and holiness. A few days 
among them showed me what power I could 
wield over their opening minds—far more 
ready to grasp good than I had imagined. 

My heart melted at the greatness and re- 
sponsibility of this lowly vocation, and I said 


to myself, am I sufficient for this work? I felt | 


it could only be through grace and strength 
derived from our loving All Father, and only 


through His grace do I believe the great good | 


here done by the teachers has been achieved. 

Since the first opening of Freedmen’s 
schools in Paducah, March 19th, 1865, there 
have been seven teachers; for a short time 
five were teaching; but sickness, and other 
circumstances, called one after another home, 
and the great difficulty in obtaining buildings, 
as the cold season came on, compelled us to 
unite the schools. For the past eight months, 
it has been mainly conducted by two teachers, 
and has averaged over one hundred pupils. 
Of this number there is a large class of boys 
who have been almost constant attendants, 
and whose advancement I have watched with 
both pride and pleasure. In them I see ele- 
ments of noble men. They grasp what is held 
before them with a ready eagerness, and dis- 
play an ambition truly commendable and en- 
couraging. From the alphabet, they have 
advanced in a little more than one short year, 
to read both correctly and understandingly— 
have considerable knowledge of Geography, 
Arithmetic, Orthography, and Writing, with 
much general information. 

In imagination accompany me to our school- 
room at the expiration of our first year, and 
let me point out to you in whom I feel most 
special interest. This large class of over 








er—they aré also studying Arithmetic, Geo- 
graphy, Orthography, Spelling and Writing. 
Question them of sounds, pauses, meaning of 
words, numbers, what they have read and 
learned; they will not be silent. 

This other large class in McGuffey’s Fourth 
—one year ago were spelling out little words 
in the Primer. Now, many of them are able 
to enter the Fifth Reader. Question them of 
their Country, Climate, Soils, Productions, 
Atmosphere, Attraction, etc., etc. Question 
them of Geometrical figures, of Arithmetic— 
question them in any way you choose, to call 
out their general knowledge. I am sure they 
will readily and correctly answer you. 

That little boy with such bright black eyes 
and eager face, is just entering his seventh 
year. He is now just finishing Primary 
Geography and Arithmetic. His memory is 
really wonderful. Ask him of Christ’s teach- 
ings—to repeat the Commandments, and tell 
you some Bible stories. He will please you 
I am sure. 

Look at that fine, noble face near the head 
of the class—note the air with which he moves 
—observe his voice, and watch his sparkling 
eyes as his little hand is raised to show he 
knows when a question is asked. He can 
scarcely wait to tell, but obediently tries. 
He is ten years old—a remarkably promising 
boy. There is manliness and mind—right 
noble principles—he will make a man for the 
world to be proud of. Not altogether from 
his rapid advancement do I judge this— 
though he has for some months been pursuing 
both Second Intellectual and Practical Arith- 
metic, Geography, Third Part, and writes a 


|neat, pretty hand, and all learned in a little 


over a year—but there are certain noble 
qualites and mind, that mark him as one 
among a thousand. 

So I might lead you on pointing out many 
of interest, from that delicate, fair-haired, 
blue-eyed boy, to yonder jetty-black child 
fresh from the cotton field, and to whom the 
school-room is a-new but strangely-pleasing 
place, but I will detain you only to listen as 
they ‘‘join their glad voices in one hymn of 
praise, to God who has kept them, and length- 
ened their days.” 

But there is one point of advancement you 
cannot altogether realize from appearance in 
school. You cannot see the advancement in 
true principle, because you cannot see— 
neither can I tell you the difficulties we have 
met in this, and only the constant observer 
can fully understand how the little truthful 
one before us is transformed from the truth- 
less child of a year ago. The utter lack of 
principle engendered by slavery, is the very 
hardest thing we had to contend with. With 
no incentive to truth and honesty, wherefore 
should they be honest and true? And what 
is of so long growth it seems, at times almost 
an impossibility to eradicate. Only steady, 
patient, persevering effort is to effect it. 

In this timely missionary work of teaching 
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the Freedmen, there is an indescribable 
pleasure. I have felt it from almost the first 
day of entering school, and often wished I 
could give others an idea of it. It is a certain 
something that constantly cheers and supports 
one. Very seldom have I entered the school- 
room, though perhaps feeling much depressed 
and discouraged, but the happy greetings and 
glad faces of my scholars, chased the gloom 
away—that nameless feeling would come over 
me, and before I was aware, I would find 
myself all absorbed in my work. What it is 
I cannot tell—but for it, the Freedmen’s 
teacher would have many a gloomy hour, of 
which he is thus spared. 

The number of scholars taught since the 
opening of colored schools in Paducah, is 
about seven hundred—about two hundred 
adults, and five hundred children. Who can 
tell the good that may be accomplished through 
the instruction given to these seven hundred 
persons? We who have been among them can 
see much, but «), I trust much, very much more 
than is visible to us, may be the good that 
springs up from the seed in weakness sown, 
and that it may indeed bear abundant fruit. 
By the past year’s efforts, there is an impetus 
given, that will urge the people to do all they 
can to schools, and farther urge them to avail 
themselves of the means of education else- 
where. There is a very earnest desire on 
their part that Commission schools be con- 
tinued, and great was the regret manifest at 
the closing of the school for the year. 

The majority regard the Commission with 
gratitude—they feel they have done so much 
for them—that they are interested for their 
real good, and in all diligence laboring for it. 

June, 1866. JENNIE Fyre. 


CORRESPONDENCE. 


Capt. E. G. Barker, is a devoted friend to 
the Freedmen, and in the honest discharge of 
his duty to God’s suffering poor, was shot by 
a rebel, but escaped with the loss of his left 
arm. He speaks in the highest terms of our 
teacher. Shall this light in that dark region 
be extinguished for the want of funds? Who 
will send help for this school ? 

OrrFicE BurEAU R., F. anp A. L., 
MONTICELLO, ARK., June 1, 1866. 
Rev. R. 8. Rust: 

Srr,—I have the honor to state that Miss 
Susan T. Sackett, of Beardstown, IIl., com- 
missioned by your society as a teacher of 
Freedmen, and accredited by Brig. Gen. J.W. 
Sprague, was assigned to duty here. She 
commenced teaching on the 28th day of No- 
vember, 1865, and closed May 31st, 1866, 
being a term of six months and three days. 

The school has been well conducted and 
has made rapid advancement. 

Having had some experience in teaching, I 
say in all candor and due respect to my own 





race, that I do not think I ever had scholars 
in the North who made more rapid progress. 

Scholars who did not know their letters at 
the commencement of the term, now read well 
in the Third Reader, spell correctly, answer 
questions readily, analyze, etc., in Ray’s Ist 
part Arithmetic, and write so that it is read- 
able. 

This school has been taught under very 
adverse circumstances—a bitter opposition 
having been kept up from the first to the last 
—and nothing but the fear of the military, 
kept the school from being broken up; this 
came in various shapes, such as trying to keep 
us out of a house to teach in; by offering 
insults to the teacher and the school; by try- 
ing to keep the teacher from securing and 
retaining a place to board, etc., etc. 

Board has been very high, and there being 
but one teacher, she could not board herself, 
and could find but one family (they are from 
the North) that would consent to board her at 
thirty dollars per month. Miss Sackett has 
been prudent, discreet, and exhibited that. 
shrewd tact in conducting her school, as well 
as an indomitable courage to do her duty, 
despite any opposition, and deserves the com- 
mendation of all good people. She has been 
isolated—entirely deprived of all social privi- 
leges, but has patiently borne it all, and only 
seemed to desire to know and do her duty. 

The colored people here have taken great 
interest in the school, but owing to their 
extreme poverty and utter destitution, have 
paid but little toward the school; but I hope 
by another year, they will be able to sustain a 
teacher. 

With a hope that an ever-merciful God may 
bless your society, and give you the means of 
sending many more teachers into the field 
another year to impart light and knowledge 
to a down-trodden race, I am, sir, very 
respectfully, your obedient servant, 

E. G. Barker. 


SOMERVILLE, TENN., April 27, 1866. 
Rev. R. S. Rust: 


Dear Sir,—The third month of my labor 
at this place terminated to-day, and I am able 
again to report a satisfactory advancement 
in my school generally, both as to studies and 
discipline. I find it difficult to preserve perfect 
order in so large a school without an assistant, 
especially as I am situated—my school-room 
being used as a church, and only furnished 
with long benches, so that the pupils cannot 
be kept separate as in a properly furnished 
room. 

Since the second week of the school I have 
not had less than forty-five pupils in attend- 
ance during any regular school day, whilemy 
average has been about fifty. The attendance 
during the past month has been a little more 
irregular than before, as several have been 
kept out of school for a few days in order to 
help about the spring work, and a few are 
prevented from being punctual by their duties 
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at home; but with these exceptions, scholars 
have been very regular and punctual. 

Self-respect has been almost utterly crushed 
out of this poor people by the grinding op- 
pression to which they have been subjected; 
and with many I have as yet found no way 
to maintain a proper authority except by 
physical punishment. A mere disgrace they 
care nothing for, as they have not that sensi- 
tiveness which feels such a punishment. I 
have quite a number, however, who have been 
well trained at home, and who are entirely 
tractable and obedient. I can see quite a 
difference in this respect between those who 
were free before the war and those who were 
not, the former being generally much better 
behaved. 

My scholars are of all colors: some are 
intensely black, while others could scarcely 
be distinguished from whites; but I cannot 
see that the color has any influence upon the 
intellectual capacity. The most intelligent 
pupil in the school is entirely black, as are 
also the dullest ones. 

The sentiment of the people is still very far 
from friendly toward the work, and I fear it 
is improving extremely slowly if at all. I 
never pass through town without receiving 
some sort of insult. The school has been a 
few times disturbed by the boys of the town, 
but not seriously es yet, owing to the protec- 
tion of the agent of the Freedmen’s Bureau. 

The Freedmen, I think, are working well 
where they are properly treated. The gen- 
tleman with whom I board has worked slaves 
for thirty years, and says they never worked 
as well for him as do his present set of Freed- 
men. Very respectfully, 

Cuas. E. Toorne. 


SEDALIA, 4 Mo. 24, 1866. 


Dear Frienp,—I arrived at Sedalia on the 
3lst of 12th month. I went to work and en- 
deavored to organize a school immediately, as 
I was instructed by Isaac T. Gibson; but such 
obstacles and difficulties were thrown in my 
way, that I came very near despairing of suc- 
cess; but after battling for one week with 
those difficulties I managed to get the school 
started, and have been fortunate enough to 
keep it in operation ever since. Notwith- 
standing the prejudice that had been arrayed 
against the school, I opened it with about 
seventy scholars, and here commenced the 
‘‘tug of war.” Situated in a frame house, 
20 < 40 feet, unceiled, without proper seats, 
and with only one stove in the centre, just 
imagine a school of from seventy to eighty of 
as ignorant and restless set of children as the 
sun ever shone upon, with just such accom- 
modations as I have described, in the midst 
of cold, piercing Winter, and some idea can 
be formed of what I have had to undergo. 
My condition was anything but pleasant. I 
saw at the very beginning that I had a con- 
flict to encounter, and that I had ro alter- 
native but to conquer or be conquered, and 


that very soon. SolI took hold of things in 
real earnest, and thanks be to God, I have 
been enabled to conquer. 

In spite of all the discouragements and 
difficulties that I have had to grapple with, 
my labor has not been entirely fruitless and 
in vain. My scholars are making a very 
creditable progress in their studies, and there 
is, I think, a marked improvement in their 
behavior. I have never seen scholars make 
as rapid progress in learning to spell. 

The condition of the Freedmen here is quite 
cheering. I know of none who are not able 
to support themselves. They generally ap- 
pear industrious, and follow some occupation 
for a livelihood. The whites furnish them 
with employment, and pay them for their 
work when it is done, but further than this 
| they appear to bestow but little care or in- 
| terest. 

The Freedmen mostly live in a community 
separate from the whites, and have an inter- 
esting little town of their own called ‘‘Africa,” 
which is situated three-fourths of a mile north 
of Sedalia, and contains perhaps one hundred 
| families, which is about three-fourths of the 
|colored population in this immediate vicinity. 
Africa, as a town, can boast of no saloons and 
dram-shops, but has a church, poor-house, 
and a grocery. 

The citizeus are very well behaved and 
civil. I have never seen any of them drunk, 
jand have heard but little profanity among 
them. Buildings are being erected and many 
other improvements of comfort and conven- 
ience, which give a cheering evidence of the 
industry and thrift of the Freedmen. 

They have a Methodist Church organized, 
which numbers some two hundred members. 
Their pastor is a colored man; he appears to 
be a very pious and intelligent man, and does 
all that he can for the best welfare of his con- 
gregation. The Sabbath school connected 
with this church numbers about eighty schol- 
ars, and is divided into six classes, which are 
all taught by colored teachers, except one 
class that has been assigned to me. 

The health of my school has been quite 
good, though not quite as good now 

Very respectfully thine, 
Joun H. Srvarr. 








NATCHEZ, Miss., Jan. 31, 1866. 


My Dear Brotuer,—I am thankful for the 
privilege of laboring in unison with others to 
promote the best interesi of the Freedmen; to 
educate and elevate them in society, to teach 
them the importance of self-reliance, govern- 
ment and support, and of pointing them to the 
««Lamb of God who taketh away the sin of the 
world.” 

Notwithstanding there are many here who 
oppose the education of the negro, and the 
embarrassment we labor for the want of more 
ample room for school purposes, we are never- 
theless encouraged to persevere in our work, 
by the present aspect of the Freedmen. 
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Although many are the discouragements under 
which they labor, they avail themselves more 
readily of the means of improvement than 
many of the poorer classes of white men in 
the South and emigrants from foreign coun- 
tries, and are more successful in the acquisi- 
tion of property and intelligence. The able- 
bodied (as they have opportunity) labor 
industriously, and live frugally, struggling 
manfully with adversity, providing for them- 
selves and families the necessary comforts of 
life. They are instinctively a religious peo- 
ple, and readily bow to the cultivated intelli- 
gence of their teachers; give them kind 
treatment and there will be very little cause 
of complaint against them. By education 
they are prepared for the enjoyment of all the 
rights and privileges of citizens. 

Our schools here under the careful and effi- 
cient management of our superintendents and 
teachers, are in a healthy and prosperous} 
condition. There are five schools in the city, | 
taught with encouraging prospects, by edu- 
cated young colored women. 

We hope and pray that the time may be 
near at hand when the Freedmen of the 
South will be able to supply all of their 
schools with well qualified teachers of their 
own color. Until then, it will be necessary 
for the benevolent societies of the North to 
furnish them with teachers of sound judgment 
and experience, with ample means of subsist- 
ence, and for the erection of school-houses 





wherever needed. 


In this labor of love we earnestly look for | 
the hearty co-operation of all the friends of| 
the Redeemer aud of our common humanity. | 


On the 15th of July, 1865, the date on which 
the last organization of colored trooops was 
mustered in, there were in the service of the 
Unitéd States, 120 regiments of infantry, 
Numbering in the aggregate ssssseeseseesenes 98,938 
I'welve regiments of heavy artillery 15,662 
Ten batteries of light artillery 1.31 
Seven regiments of Cavalry.............+00+ses0+7 52 

Grand aggregate, 

The foregoing is the largest number of col- 
ored troops in service at any one time during 
the war. 

The entire number of troops commissioned 
and enlisted in this branch of the service, 
during the war, is 186,057. 

The loss during the war from all causes, 
except mustering out of organizations, in con- 
sequence of expiration of term of service, or be- 
cause service was no longer required, is 68,178. 


Gen. Foster adds: 
The reputation of the organization for effi- 


|ciency, good conduct and reliability, has 


steadily advanced, and the reports of the offi- 
cers of the Inspector General’s department, so 
far as they have come to the knowledge of this 
office, are very satisfactory as io its present 
condition. 


WHAT BECOMES OF THE MONEY? 


We take great pleasure in inserting the fol- 
lowing extract from a letter written by Capt. 
Sweeney of the Bureau in Eastern Arkansas. 
It shows to our contributors what grand 
results follow their benefactions. Hundreds 


Who will not aid us in so glorious a work ?| of these self-sacrificing teachers are ready to 


Is it not indeed a privilege? 


Yours truly, Arza Browy. 


| 
WARRENSBURG, MO., May 30, 1866. | 


Rev. J. M. WALDEN, D. D., Chicago, Il.: 


enter the field; who will aid us in replenish- 
} 


ing our treasury, that we may send them 


| forth by scores and hundreds? There never 


was a time when money could more success- 
fully be converted into stars with which to 


Dear Sir,—I have just a moment’s leisure | deck crowns than now, and never an enter- 


to jot you a hasty note in testimony of the) prise in which hearty workers could win 
valuable services Mrs. Briggs has rendered! nobler trophies for Christ and the Republic. 
the past two seasons in which she has been| = : siacss dk : 
engaged teaching the colored children of this| | We had a very interesting school examina- 
place. Your efforts in our behalf have been | tion on F riday last conducted by Miss Carter, 
productive of great good, and the general | who is deserving of the greatest praise, and 
progress of the school is highly flattering to!| who is one of the most estimable of the good 
our hopes for their intellectual elevation, as| Women the North has sent forth as angels of 
well as a credit to the faithfulness of their| mercy and light, to lead those poor benighted 
teacher. We sincerely hope your society | 8uls to their God and everlasting glory. 

will not lose sight of us, but ‘assist us to! The proficiency of the children astonished 
continue the good work. | every person who heard them recite, and quite 

Very truly yours, | a number of white folks were present. 

D. K. Hatt, Supt. | I sincerely hope you will allow Miss Carter 
|to return to her labors at this place. She is 
| very anxious to continue teaching the school 
| at this point, where she has labored so hard, 
and so successfully. 

Assuring you of the highest respect and 
esteem, I am, dear sir, your obedient servant, 
Henry Sweeney, 
Capt. and Gen’! Supt. R. and F. for E. Arkansas. 
HELENA, ARK., June 3), 1866. 


THE COLORED TROOPS. 
The report of A. A. Gen. Foster, which | 


accompanies that of Gen. Thomas, presents a} 
schedule of all the colored troops enlisted 


} 
during the war: 
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THE WESTERN FREEDMEN'S AID COMMISSION, 


Office--No. 5 Ohio Medical College, 
Store-Room--Same building, No. 87 W. 6th St., 
P. O. Box 932, CINCINNATI, OHIO. 
President ......00++ eassentens REV. ADAM POE, D. D 


(HON. BELLAMY STORER, 
REV. J. ¥. WRIGHT 


«J. F. LAR . 
LEVI COFFIN, 
BOARD OF DIRECTORS. 
Hon. WM. Penn Nixon, Rev. J.M.WaALpeEN, D.D 
ae: G.M.MAXwWELL, D. DE. HARwoopD, 

. F. LARKIN, kxv. H. Storrs, D. D., 
— RK = | aes D.D., Tuomas Kennepy, 

M. Saw R. M. Waits, 

Rev. J J. M. "hern, D.D., 2. W.C. McCune, 
Levi CoFFIN, R. B. PULLAN, 

Da. J. P_ WALKER, Rev. A. R. Ritcute, 
Kev. D. H. ALLEN, D.D., Dr. WM. H. Mussey. 

It is especially requested that goods donated for the 
relief of the freed people, be packed with care in 
strong boxes; that a list of the articles contained, an 
estimate of their value, and notice of shipment be | 
sent by mail to the General Agent; and that the place 
from which they are sent be plainly marked on each 
package, numbering them where more than one is 
sent; otherwise it is impossible to account correctly 
for goods received, or forward them to points to the 
wants of which they would be specially adapted. 

Direct all goods to Levi Corriy, General Agent, 

Yestern Freedmen’s Aid Commission, 97 West Sizth- 
Street, Cincinnati, Ohio. 

Money should be sent by Express or Mail to J. F. 
LARKIN, 25 Third-Street, Cincinnati, Ohio. 

Letters upon the business of the Society and in re- 
gard to educational matters may be directed to the 
Corresponding Secretary, Rev. R. S. Rust, D. D. 


THE NORTHWESTERN 
FREEDMEN’S AID COMMISSION, 
109 Monroe Street—Lombard Block, 


P. 0. BOX 2747, CHICAGO, ILLINOIS. 


Board of Directors. 


Rev. R: W. PATTERSON, D.D. 
Rev. T. M. EDDY, D. D..,. 
Rev. J. M. WALDEN z= D.. 
Rev. W. C. JAC KSON 
R. B. MASON, Esq..,.. oo 
Hon.GRantTGoopricu. Rev. Sam’t Baxer,D. D. 
Kev. J. Haven, D. D. Rev. JAMES DEMAREST. 
Rev.R. M. HatTFieLp,D.D. Hon. E. C. Larnep. 
Rev. J.C. Buerovens. Rev.C. E. Cueney. 
Rev. Josern Hartman. C. B. NEvSON, Esq. 
Rev. R. Parrerson, D.D. Hon. 8. B. GooKrns. 
Isaac T. Gibson. Rev. C. H. Tay.Lor. 
tev.E.B.FAIRFIELD,D.D. Hon. ALEX. RAMSEY. 
Communications, including Remittances, should ne} 
addressed to “ Rev. J. M. WALDEN, D. D., Post Office 
Bor 2747, Chicago, TU.” Boxes of Clothing, etc., should 
be marked * NORTHWESTERN FREEDMEN’s AID Com- | 
MISSION, 109 Monroe Street, Chicago, Tl.” The resi- | 
dence of the donors should also be plainly marked | 
upon the box, and duplicate invoices of contents | 
made, one to be placed in the box, and the other to | 
be sent by mail to the Corresponding Secretary, as | } 


above. 


-. President. 
Vice-Pres’t. 





CASH RECEIPTS DURING MAY, 1866, 
RECEIVED AT CINCINNATI, 0. 


Collection by Isaac Carey 
Miss Amelia McFadden... 
* Charles Dietrich 
os Miss Adah Shepherd. 
Cash, per L. Coffin 
J. ent... 


R. Locke, age 
J. R. Stillwell’ agent... 
8S. Maxwell, agent 
John Q. Gibson, agent... 
New Burlington, O., per Grant.. 
Wm. Allen, London, Eng., per L. Coftin, £20 
Thos. Thompson, Th. col. , Republic, QO... 
Cash, J. R. Stillwell 
“Mrs. J. Murfin, Franklin Furnace, 
Scioto co., O..... 
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From an Trick Methodist, “Memphis, T. 5000 


RECEIVED AT CHICAGO. 


Illinois. 
BR cececncecrssscesseeessseeiesenss euntepessepesoaneanesee 


hot 


BRSSSSSSSSSSSRSRSSSSSERRKSSSNARKSSSRRSEN 


Baily ville ...... Shasetees cenesgnovippreemnecsscosate 
Buck’s School House, Free Will Baptist.. 
Bunker Hill, additional 
c hicago, West Indiana st. M. E. ch. re 
Desplaines st. M. E. ch 

Canada School House 

« “ Webster Osborn.. 
Carlinville eusctecesseebeeouedinedés 
Caseyville... 
Cherry Vv alley... 
Collinsville, res 


= 
Brave 


. Con 
Colored Peopl 

Cottonwood Grove, add’l. 

oem, Union Service 


frey 
Hunter’s School House ... . 
Knoxville, by Rev. F. M. ‘Smith. ‘ 
Leaf River, additional................. 
Lebanon, M. E. ch 

“ Baptist ch 
Metamora, Willard Everett. 

a umes = ae 

Mor 


Oak Hill 

Owen Center 

O’Fallan 

Piper’s School House .... 
Rockford, 2d Cong. cb... 





oh ose 
Stone’s School House....... ove 
Sycamore, M. h 

West Grove 

Winnebago, add’! 


oS 


mom im Saeco SS St ronwots SSucoRBas o 


— 


Elkhart, add’l. 

Lafayette 3 <a 
ans rt, General coll... 
log , Colored People. 

Michi 


Peru, M. 
“ " Pres. ch. N. 8. 
Roanoke. 
South Bend, add’l. 
Wabash 
** Friends’ Society. 
Wisconsin. 
Beloit, Union Meeting, in part... 
* Cash Items 


Bethel, Welsh Cong. ch... 
Blue Mound. Welsh Cong. —_ 


| Bloomfield, M. E. ch. add’l... 
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mo 
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Nebraska Territory. 
Omaha, by M. H. Sydenham 


Bloomfield, J. Pokenhorn 
Center, Union Meeting, Bapt. and M. K 
Darlington, Union Meeting, Bapt. and Cong. 
Cash Items. 

s M. FE. ch .. 
Diamond’s Gos Union Meeting. 
Linden, M. E. ch 
Lone Rock, Union | Meeting, Bapt. ‘and ‘Cong. 
Mineral Point, "Pre. E.c¢ 


Cash items, 
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Mlinois 





“ 

“ 
Quincy, S. B. Wood 
Rosendale, Farmer's Club, by J. N 
Richland Center, Union Meeting 
Ridgeway, Welsh Cong. ch 
Sextonville, M. FE. ch 
Shopiere, Cong. ch . 

M. E. ch 

Whitewater, Bapt. Sabbath School . 
Willow Creek, Union Meeting, M. E. & Luth. 








Mi 


Michigan. 
Nebraska Territory... 


Ree’d at Chicago* 
Rec'd at Cincinnatit 


Total, 

















Minnesota. 
Scandia, by Rev. John Erickson Clothing Received. 


setter Sy 5 a Sa, Ind 
Ie asse 0 

Dodgeville, John Parker. Waynesville, Oo ha aot 

Leclaire, by S. S. Ralston.... ° aes Bi 

Morning Sun, 8S. E. Willson 


Iowa. 





Michigan. 
- * Including Agent’s expenses, 
Girard, by Rev. Isaac Bennett + Not including Agent’s expenses. 


ANDREWS & BIGELOW, 
Manufacturers, Publishers, and Wholesale Dealers in 


Outline Maps, School Furniture, 


PHILOSOPHICAL AND SCHOOL APPARATUS; 


a Embracing Globes, Tellurians. Orreries, Object Teaching Forms, Geometrical 
\ and Arithmetical Solids, Numeral Frames, Liquid Slate for 
Black Boards, etc., etc. 
ZY Puptisners of Camp’s Series of Grooraputes and Mappine Piates, designed 
expressly to accompany Mitchell’s Outline Maps. 
Caarts and Tastets of every variety ; among which are Payson, Dunton 
& Scribner’s Writing Tablets, set of 4. 
Boston Primary School Tablets, set of 10. Tn short, all the appurten- 
Colton’s Geographical Cards, set of 6, ete. ances of the School-room. 
Descriptive Catalogues, with price lists, furnished on application. 


Iso, Special Circular, descriptive of MircueL.’s OuTLINe Maps, Camp’s GroGRaPHirs, and Mapping Plates. Addrers 
CROSBY’S OPERA HOUSE, GS WASHINGTON ST., CHICAGO. 


MATTESON HOUSE, 


Corner of Dearborn and Randolph Streets, 
CHICAGO. 


ROBERT HILI, Proprietor. 
DOGGETT, BASSETT & HILLS, 


WHOLESALE DEALERS AND MANUFACTURERS, 
Have received for SPRING TRADE the largest and best stock of 


LEay CPLEMH WYiaStc. 


Their customers and close buyers generally are invited to examine their goods and prices 
They continue to manufacture in Chicago Custom-made Work of superior quality. 


NOS. 29 & 31 LAKE STREET, - COR. WABASH AVENUE. 

































120 The Freedmen’s Bulletin. 


THE BEST CHILDREN’S PAPER IN AMERICA, 
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A FIRST-CLASS PAPER FOR 


BOYS AND GIRLS 


Published Monthly. 
Terms: One Dollar a Year, in Advance. 


Specimen Number senc on receipt of Ten Cents. 
A beautiful Premium to every Subscriber. 


Mr. Sewell’s Paper is bright, sparkling and promising, both in typography and contents. 
It already excels every children’s paper that we know of in this country.— Chicago Evening Journal. 


We cannot say too much in favor of this beautiful paper.—Bryan [0.] Union Press. 
The children will be better and happier from reading it.—Henry [Jil.] Courier. 


Judging from the appearance of the numbers before us, Toe Lirrte Corporat is destined 
to become the great Children’s Paper of America.—Forney’s Philadelphia Daily Press 


Address, ALFRED L. SEWELL, 
Care of Dunlop, Sewell & Spalding, 
CHICAGO, ILL. 


The Sunday School Ceacher, 


A NEW MONTHLY MAGAZINE FOR SUNDAY SCiOOLS, 


Containing carefully prepared papers on Sunday School topics; Seripture Lessons for the 
Year ; Object Lessons; Maps of the Bible Lands; Exercises in Sacred Geography; A Foreign 
Sunday School Correspondence not equalled by any periodical in the nation; Colloquies for 
Concerts and Anniversary Exercises; Reports of Conventions and Sunday School Teachers’ 
Institutes; a new piece of Sunday School Music each month, by Philip Phillips; and other 
new and valuable features. 

One of the most valuable features of Tue TeacuER is the Series of Lessons for the year, 
and the Questions on these Lessons. 

Two Lessons will appear monthly. On each Lesson there are two question-lessons for the 
use of the scholars, each number of Tue Teacuer containing four question-lessons. 

These question-lessons will also be published on separate question-papers. For a club of 
ten subscribers we furnish gratuitously 40 question-papers each month. Fora club of twenty 
we furnish 100 question-papers each month. 

Extra question-papers may be ordered at the rate of $1 per hundred. Back numbers can 





be supplied. All subscriptions must commence with January or July. 
Among the contributors are 
REV. JOHN PAUL COOK, of France, Mrs. M. B. C. SLADE, Fall River, Mass.. 
REV. JOHN TODD. D. D., of Pittstield, Mass., REV. WM. HOGARTH, D. D., of Detroit, 
Rk. G. PARDEE, of New York, REV. ALEXANDER CLARK, Cincinnati, 
RALPH WELLS, Esq., Mrs. EMILY J. BUGBEE, Miss FRANCES E. WILLARD. 
Tue Teacuer is edited by a committee of five clergymen, as follows: 
REV. J. H. VINCENT, Chairman, Methodist Episcopal. 

REV. Z. M. HUMPHREY, D.D., Presbyterian. REV. H. L. HAMMOND, Congregational. 
REV. E. G. TAYLOR, Baptist. REV. C. E. CHENEY, Protestant Episcopal. 


Tsrms—S$1 50 per annum, in advance, For specimen copy enclose 15 cts. 
ADAMS, BLACKMER & LYON, Drawer 5851, Chicago, Il. 


~~ JAMES BARNET, PRINTER, 191 LAKE STREET, CHICAGO. 
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